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Were I suddenly asked what member of the 
Irish Bar I most admired, I should certainly 
answer, without hesitation, Mr. Edward Pen- 
nefather. In every branch of his profession he 
excels — while, as aChancery advocate, he stands 
unrivalled. That he has reached the highest 
eminence in a difficult pursuit, is in no wise re- 
markable ; it is merely the result of meritorious 
exertion, the just but splendid reward of in- 
dustry and genius. Failure in such a man could 
have arisen only from a combination of circum- 
stances not to be foreseen, or reasonably expect- 
ed. The failure of men of genius, becomes a 
national concern. Mediocrity by discreditable 
practices sidling itself into notice, and acquiring a 
dubious reputation, we may tolerate, impudence, 
presuming and superficial, thrusting itself for- 
ward, to the exclusion of unassuming merit, na- 
turally disgusts, but the failure of transcendant 
ability absolutely afflicts us. I am, however, 
disposed to believe, that fewer men of sterling 
talent fail at the Bar than is generally imagined ; 
I beg to exclude from my calculation all those 
fascinating young gentlemen who shine con- 
spicuously in conversation at the tea table, and 
are voted vastly clever by the ladies. A pity 
it were to remove them from their appropriate 
sphere ; and may they always enjoy sufficient 
leisure for their pleasant and profitable pursuits. 
I know it has been said, that in the legal, 
beyond all other professions, men of genius are 
constantly disappointed, and compelled to aban- 
don a harassing pursuit in disgust and despair. 
If by such individuals are meant persons fan- 
ciful and fretful — of unsteady habits of think- 
wg — of wild and incoherent speech — incapable 
of concentrating their thoughts on any subject, 
or of bringing energy and assiduity to aid their 
exertions in the mastery of an abstruse and 
difficult science — then is the observation correct 
and just : but if by the term genius, be meant 
an almost intuitive perception of the funda- 
mental principles of a science, and of their re- 
motest consequences, a power of analyzing and 
<h«rmihiating, together with the rare faculty 
of expressing propositions and their inferences, 
'n language elegant and exact — then, with such 
fa acquisition or endowment, failure at the Bar 
is almost or altogether impossible. 

The eminent individual whose name is pre- 
fixed to this paper, obtained the highest honors 
»t the University of Dublin. His brother, the 
■Baron, was also one of the most distinguished 
men of his day. The subject of this brief 
sketch has, I believe, always been considered 
the more clever man of the two. It was some- 
what curious that they should have both se- 
lected the same profession : one would have 
♦nought they.would have preferred striking into 



different paths, apprehensive of a collision of I ing to him, I have frequently imagined myself 
interest*. They were, of course, superior to acquainted with the Dimple doctrines of Equity, 
" •- : —~ — -- "-- —-]:--:» — r 'of which, thank heaven, I am yet in a state of 



the meanness of jealousy, or the malignity of 
envy ; indeed the cordial friendship which has 
subsisted uninterruptedly between them, proves 
that their virtues are not inferior to their talents. 
In the time of Lord Manners, it was not un- 
amusing to behold these gentlemen opposed to 
one another in the same cause — arguing most 
zealously for their respective clients, and dis- 
puting the ground inch by inch. The public, 
too, seemed to have a peculiar relish for this 
brotherly contest, and always in such cases, as 
Mr. Richard Pennefather sat down, listened 
with more than ordinary interest when his bro- 
ther Edward was Been rising in reply. The 
extensive practice they almost simultaneously 
acquired, proved that the strength of their fra- 
ternal attachment did not weaken the vigour of 
their professional exertions, when the inspiring 
words plaintiff and defendant urged them to 
the contest. Mr. Pennefather had, doubtless, 
many advantages in his favour: his collegiate 
character travelled before him to the Bar. He 
had extensive connexions, and was descended 
from an ancient and honorable family; but had 
he, instead, been encompassed with difficulties, 
his rise would have been no less certain, 
though, perhaps, somewhat retarded ; it is not 
to adventitious circumstances he is indebted for 
success, but to bis own high talents, his early 
and persevering application. 

His professional career has not been marked 
by any startling or romantic events: undis- 
tracted by politics or party, he adhered solely 
to the business of his profession ; and his ad- 
vance was, consequently, steady and progres- 
sive. He was never necessitated, nor would 
his lofty spirit permit him, to descend so low 
as to hunt for practice : his character and assi- 
duity procured him a large proportion of busi- 
ness, which he executed with punctuality and 
dispatch. He is, in fact, an accomplished 
lawyer: to an admirable preparatory education, 
he has added a profound and comprehensive 
knowledge of his profession, which he has pur- 
sued, through all its perplexing details, with 
a tenacity of purpose which nothing could im- 
pede or divert. In Court, his language and 
appearance bespeak the gentleman and the 
scholar. His forehead is smooth and open — 
yet somewhat over anxious ; his intelligent and 
expressive countenance indicates deep medita- 
tion, but seems to say, that all is peace within ; 
his manner is artless and candid ; his deport- 
ment erect and independent. When he com- 
mences his address, your attention is at once 
arrested ; you perceive, at a glance, that he is 
master of his subject, and feels himself to be 

; with perfect self-possession, he details the 
numerous and complicated facts of a Chancery 
case — unfolds with ease, and applies with judg- 
ment, arguments the most intricate, and prin- 
ciples the most abstruse ; and deduces his infe- 
rences with unrivalled clearness. While listen- 



happy ignorance: to me everything seemed 
clear and convincing — nor could I help, all the 
while, admiring his prepossessing earnestness, 
and his graceful action ; he has hit the happy 
medium between vehemence and tameness : 
besides, he never attempts to stagger you with 
far-fetched phrases ; his words are selected with 
exact taste. If he be fluent, he is not prolix ; 
and if the primary rule of all rational eloquence 
be, to speak suitably to the occasion, then is 
Mr. Edward Pennefather an accomplished 
orator. When in the habit of practising at 
Nisi Prius, he was equally successful ; he never 
departed from his usual chaste and manly style, 
to indulge in irrelevant comment, or feeble 
declamation — but applied himself to the more 
sensible purpose of explaining the principles of 
law applicable to his case, and giving to the 
jury a luminous exposition of facts, be they 
ever so intricate and perplexing. It was, more- 
over, an honorable peculiarity in his behaviour, 
that while maintaining the interests of his 
client with ability and zeal, he never took an 
unworthy advantage of his situation, to utter 
an expression unnecessarily hurtful to the feel- 
ings of a witness, or forgot, for an instant, that 
the surest way to preserve his own dignity, was 
to avoid infringing the boundaries of propriety 
and politeness towards others. 

Mr. Pennefather may justly be considered 
the Sir Samuel Romilly of the Irish Chancery 
Bar. This comparison may surprise, perhaps 
displease, those who have been in the habit of 
associating the name of that illustrious advocate 
with those of the best friends and benefactors 
of mankind. But of course I speak of Mr. 
Pennefather only as a lawyer: he has no claims 
to any higher reputation as a public character, 
nor has he as yet done aught that can ensure 
him a solid and enduring reputation. Profes- 
sional skill will not, nor should it, entitle any 
man to an exalted place in the affections of his 
country. It is not enough for an individual to 
attend to his own interests: if he desire to be 
remembered, he must do more.; if he hope to 
be classed among the good and great, he must, 
like them, labour in the service of mankind ; 
he must, like them, devote some portion of his 
time, and a little of his talents, to the noble 
purpose of instructing the unenlightened — 
teaching the ignorant — promoting the interests 
of literature and science, and in aiding every 
good work which can raise the consequence, and 
redound to the honor of his country; or in 
lending the assistance of his learning and abi- 
lities to influence the administration, or ame- 
liorate the severities of those laws, with which, 
perchance, he may be intimately acquainted. 
Some one of these things every man in his ap- 
propriate sphere might perform: something 
Mr. Pennefather ought to attempt, if he be 
just to his own fame, or wish to turn to the 
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best account the splendid talents with which he 
has been so bountifully endowed. * 

I have scarcely exceeded the truth, in com- 
paring the legal arguments of Mr. Pennefather 
to those of Sir Samuel Bomilly. It certainly 
is lofty praise ; for among all his contemporaries 
at the Chancery Bar of England, that exalted 
man stood unrivalled for overwhelming powers 
of refutation and discussion — for his peculiar 
diction, and close convincing logic What a 
blank has he left in his branch of the profes- 
sion ! Sugden may be as learned j — his books 
prove the depth of his research, and the ex- 
aetness of his knowledge : but in facility and 
strength of expression, compared with Romilly, 
he is miserably deficient- It has been my lot, 
lately, to frequent the Chancery Court, West- 
minster Hall Of the leaders I may observe, 

without meaning to impugn the soundness or 
extent of their attainments, that Sir Charles 
Wetherell is extravagantly vehement — Mr. 
Pepys tiresome— Messrs. Home and Knight 
tediously prolix ; and at some of the gentlemen 
in the second bench I have been perfectly 
amazed. Reclining one elbow on the bench, 
they address the Court in this lounging atti- 
tude ; and their manner of expression is too 
often inelegant and careless. I have often 
thought Mr. Edward Pennefather would be 
no Blight acquisition to that Court, and would 
be likely to win the favor of the Courtly Chan- 
cellor — who, whether I regard his deep voice, 
his admirable delivery, or his manly eloquence, 
is one of the most perfect speakers I ever lis- 
tened to. I have heard it repeated in London, 
that Mr. Charles Butler, the eminent Convey- 
ancer, has declared, he believes Mr. Pennefather 
to possess as thorough a knowledge of the laws 
of real property as any member of the profes- 
sion in Ireland. It is, I believe, generally ad- 
mitted he has no superior since Lord Plunket's 
elevation. There are no flash speeches of Mr. 
Pennefather's on record — no proof, however, 
that he is not gifted with a very high order of 
eloquence : but, as I have said, it is as a Chan- 
cery Barrister he excels. His arguments evince 
a luminous and comprehensive understanding, 
and are distinguished for beautiful arrangement, 
and the familiar, though eloquent, enunciation 
of legal truths, the most recondite and refined. 
His promotion has been but slow — and cer- 
tainly H is somewhat singular that such a man 
should have been so frequently passed over. 
Few men possess, in so high a degree, the re- 
quisites for the judicial station — patience and 
discrimination ; honesty and intelligence. 

W. 



candidates for honors. This was felt to be so great a 



hardship, that they were separated by consent of the 
higher powers, and each carried all before Mm in their 
respective divisions. We have heard that Edward gave 
some umbrage, by declining to preside in a Coimniyion 
appointed under the Insurrection Act, which made 
Government less desirous to promote him ; nor do we 
e he would consider a puisne Judge's place at all 



a For our own parts, this trait is so far from diminish, 
imr our esteem for Mr. Pennefather, that we are induced 
to think we therefore honor him the mere. There is a 
certain dignity of repose in thus keeping strictly within 
the sphere of one's appointed duty, which, in this age 
of universal pretension, we value uot a little, were it 
only for the force of contrast ; as the grey baronial 
castle, when surrounded by the ffimsy, though, per- 
haps, commodious structures of modem times, reminds 
erne of the strength and the simplicity of a period less 
pretending and more solid. In sooth, we cannot help 
accounting any man who unites to a faithful perform- 
ance of the laborious duties of a lawyer in most active 
and extensive practice, the exemplary discharge of his 
personal duties in all the varied relations of private life, 
as one on whom no shadow of imputation can lie for 
not attempting more. We think society has no'just 
demand upon him for yet further exertion. 

Richard and Edward Pennefather were, if we mistake 



not, the only children of Major Pennefatier, of Darling 
HiU, in the Co. of Tmperary. When they were schoof- 
mates (along with Charles Wall, now a Senior Fellow 
of Trinity College) at Doctor Carey's, in Clonmel, 
Edward was considered the more elegant general scho- 
lar, but Richard the more assiduous and diligent stu- 
dent. At College, they happened to be placed in the 
same division, and so came into collision, as both were 



CONFESSIONS OF A REFORMED RIBBONMAN, 
(Concluded from out hut.') 

The moment that those who lay in the dark- 
ness during the night, made their appearance 
at the altar, we knew at once the persons we 
were to visit ; for, as I said before, these were 
related to the miscreants whom one of these 
persons had convicted, in consequence of their 
midnight attack upon himself and his family. 
The Captain's object in keeping them unseen 
was, that those present, not being aware of 
the duty about to be imposed on them, might 
have less hesitation against swearing to its ful- 
filment. Our conjectures were correct, for on 
leaving the chapel we directed our steps to the 
house in which this man (the only Protestant 
in the parish) resided. 

The night was still stormy, but without 
rain ; it was rather dark too, though not so as 
to prevent us from seeing the clouds careering 
swiftly through the air. The dense curtain 
which had overhung and obscured the horizon, 
was now broken, and large sections of the sky 
were clear, and thinly studded with stars that 
looked dim and watery, as did indeed the whole 
firmament, for in some places large clouds were 
still visible threatening a continuance of se- 
vere tempestuous weather. The road appeared 
washed and gravelly, every dike was full of 
yellow water, and each little rivulet and larger 
stream dashed its hoarse music in our ears 
the blast, too, was cold, fierce, and wintry, 
sometimes driving us back to a stand still, and 
again, when a turn in the road would bring it 
in our backs, whirling us along for a few steps, 
with involuntary rapidity. At length the 
fated dwelling became visible, and a short con- 
sultation was held in a sheltered place, between 
the Captain and the two parties who seemed 
so eager for its destruction. Their fire arms 
were now charged, and their bayonets and 
short pikes, the latter shod and pointed 
with iron, were also got ready : the live coal 
which was brought in the small pot, had be- 
come extinguished, but to remedy this, two or 
three persons from the remote parts of the 
parish, entered a cabin on the wayside, and 
under pretence of lighting their own and their 
comrade's pipes, procured a coal of fire, for so 
they called a lighted turf. From the time we 
left the chapel until this moment, a most pro- 
found silence had been maintained, a circum- 
stance, which, when I considered the number 
of persons present, and the mysterious and 
dreaded object of their journey, had a most 
appalling effect upon my spirits. 

At length we arrived within fifty perches of 
the house, walking in a compact body, and 
with as little noise as possible ; but it seemed 
as if the very elements had conspired to frus- 
trate our design, for on advancing within the 
shade of the farm-hedge, two or three persons 
found themselves up to the middle in water, 
and on stooping to ascertain more accurately 
the state of the place, we could see nothing 
but one immense sheet of it spread like a lake 
over the meadows which surrounded the spot 
we wished to reach. 



Fatal night ! the very recollection of it, 
when associated with the fearful tempest of the 
elements, grows, if that were possible, yet 
more wild and revolting. Had we been en- 
gaged in any innocent or benevolent enterprize, 
there was something in our situation, just now, 
that had a touch of interest in it to a mind 
imbued with a relish for the savage beauties of 
nature. There we stood, about a hundred and 
thirty in number, our dark forms bent forwards 
peering into the dusky expanse of water, with 
its dim gleams of reflected light, broken by the 
weltering of the mimic waves into ten thousand 
fragments, whilst the few stars that overhung 
it in the firmament, appeared to shoot through 
it in broken lines, and to be multiplied iifty-fold 
in the many-faced mirror on which we gazed. 
Over this was a stormy sky, and around us 
a darkness through which we could only distin- 
guish, in outline, the nearest objects, whilst 
the wild wind swept strongly and dismally 
upon us. When it was discovered that the 
common pathway to the house was inundated, 
we were about to abandon our object, and re- 
turn home ; the Captain, however, stooped 
down low for a moment, and almost closing 
his eyes, looked along the surface of the wa- 
ters, and then raising himself very calmly, 
said, in his usual quiet tone, " yees need'nt go 
back, boys, Iv'e found a path, jist follow me." 
He immediately took a more circuitous direc- 
tion, by which we reached a causeway that had 
been raised for the purpose of giving a free 
passage to and from the house, during such 
inundations as the present. Along this we 
had advanced more than half way, when we 
discovered a break in it, which, as afterwards 
appeared, had that night been made by the 
strength of the flood. This, by means of our 
sticks and pikes, we found to be about three 
feet deep, and eight yards broad. Again we 
were at a loss how to proceed, when the fertils 
brain of the Captain devised a method of cross- 
ing it : " boys," said he, " of course you've 
all played at leap-frog' — very well, strip and go 
in a dozen of you, — Jean one upon the shoul- 
ders of another from this to the opposite bank, 
where one must stand facing the outside man, 
both their shoulders agin one another, that the 
outside man may be supported — then we can 
creep over yon, an' a decent bridge you'll be, 
any way." This was the work of only a few 
minutes, and in less than ten we were all safely 
over. 

Merciful heaven ! how I sicken at the re- 
collection of what is to follow — on reaching 
the dry bank, we proceeded instantly, and in 
profound silence, to the house ; the Captain 
divided us into companies, and then assigned 
to each division its proper station. The two 
parties who had been so vindictive all the night, 
he kept about himself, for of those who were 
present they only were in his confidence, and 
knew his nefarious purpose ; their number WRI 
about fifteen. Having made these dispositions, 
he, at the head of about five of them, ap- 
proached the house on the windy side, for th' 
fiend possessed a coolness which enabled Bis 
to seize upon every possible advantage ; that 
he had combustibles about him was evident, 
for in less than fifteen minutes nearly one half 
of the house was enveloped in flames* On 
seeing this, the others rushed over to the spot 
where he and his gang were standing, ana 
remonstrated earnestly, but in vain; the flame' 
now burst forth with renewed violence, and * 
they flung their strong light upon the faces of 



